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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



HIRTIUS' LETTER TO BALBUS AND THE COMMENTARIES 

OF CAESAR 

In the archetype of all extant manuscripts of Caesar's Gallic War 
the opening sentence of the letter to Balbus prefixed to the eighth book 
probably read as follows: 

Coactus adsiduis tuis vooibus, Balbe, cum cotidiana mea recusatio non 
difficultatis excusationem, sed inertiae videretur deprecationem habere, 
diffleillimam rem suscepi: Caesaris nostri commentarios rerum gestarum 
Galliae non comparantibus superioribus atque insequentibus eius scriptis 
contexui novis6imumque imperfectum ab rebus gestis Alexandriae confeci 
usque ad exitum non quidem civilis dissensionis, cuius finem nullum videmus, 
sed vitae Caesaris. 

The first difficulty is met with in the word comparantibus. Ouden- 
dorp, following earlier editors, reads comparandos, remarking: "Fateor, 
me haec non intelligere Caesaris .... contexui." Nipperdey 
adopts Schneider's reading conhaerentibus ; Frigell has comparibus; 
Holder, conquadrantibus ; Kiibler, following Landgraf, writes con- 
spirantibus (cf. Cic. N. D. ii. 19); and Meusel adopts Bernhardy's emen- 
dation competentibus. These conjectures exhaust the more obvious 
possibilities. If the manuscripts had either conspirantibus, compe- 
tentibus, or cohaerentibus, no question regarding the soundness of the 
text would be raised; and paleographically the origin of comparantibus 
from any one of the three words by a copyist's blunder would be easy 
to account for, especially if we assume that the scribe was copying from 
a manuscript written in capitals. But the use of conspirare or competere 
in such a connection seems as harsh as that of comparare which, with 
or without inter se, is so used of a division of provinces or functions by 
public officers as to suggest the meaning "fit together" for our passage; 
cf. Liv. xl. 46: censores, .... non possumus non vereri ne male com- 
parati sitis, "you are badly matched," i. e., you are not fitted to get 
along well together. The meaning of our passage is that the earlier 
and the later " writings " of Caesar do not join or fit together, that the 
commentaries on the Gallic War and those on the Civil War are sepa- 
rated by a gap. Hirtius, viewing the two groups of " commentaries " as 
in reality parts of a single work, bridged this gap by interjecting a 
" commentary" (praef. 3: qui memediis interposuerim Caesaris scriptis), 
which has been transmitted to modern times in the Caesarian corpus as 
book viii of the Gallic War ; but cohaerere suggests a closer connection 
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of thought and argument than is implied by the context. On the whole, 
Du Pontet seems to be justified in retaining comparantibus ; that in the 
same letter comparari is found with the commoner signification "be 
compared" (praef. 9) is not remarkable in the case of a writer having so 
labored a style as Hirtius. 

In commentarios rerum gestarum we should probably recognize the 
title which Caesar himself gave to his work (cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
XXXVI, 1905, pp. 211 ff.); and since contexui (literally "I have woven 
together") can only refer to Hirtius' bridging of the chasm between 
Caesar's earlier and later "writings," commentarios must include the 
" commentaries " on the Civil as well as those on the Gallic War. While 
the rejection of Oalliae from the text on syntactical grounds would not 
be justified (cf. jB. G. viii. 48. 10, res Oalliae gestas; B. C. i. 4. 5, itinere 
Asiae), its use here limiting commentarios rerum gestarum to the Gallic 
War is inconsistent with the obvious meaning, and it has the appearance 
of a gloss. Holder and Meusel, following Vielhaber, bracket Galliae, 
which should be rejected from the text with as little hesitation as in 
hibernis from the first sentence of book ii of the Gallic War. 

With novissimum we should supply, not librum or scriptum, but 
commentarium, whether the reference is to the second of the two 
volumina which Caesar left on the Civil War (the third book as the 
work is divided in the editions; cf. Class. Jour. II, pp. 49 ff.), which ends 
with the words: haec initia belli Alexandrini fuerunt, or to an unfin- 
ished third roll containing the earlier chapters of the Bellum Alex- 
andrinum (Wien. Stud. XIV, pp. 75-119). Though recording the fact 
(B. G. viii. 48. 10) that Caesar treated the events of each year in a single 
"commentary," Hirtius in his interjected "commentary" covered the 
operations of two years ; and he considered his narrative of events from 
the beginning of the Alexandrian war to the end of Caesar's life a com- 
pletion of Caesar's unfinished "commentary." Whether the matter of 
this supplement was arranged in one or more books we do not know, nor 
can we explain why the interjected "commentary" has been preserved 
while the supplement, or at least the greater part of it, has been lost. 
Had the whole supplement come into the hands of Balbus with the other, 
we may suppose that it would have been published at the same time; if 
the final revision and the sending of the latter part of it to Balbus were 
prevented by the death of Hirtius (in April, 43 b. a), we may conjecture 
that Balbus tried to make good the loss by persuading different persons 
who were eye-witnesses of the operations of the African and Spanish 
wars to write concerning them, and that this is the reason why we find 
so great a diversity of style and treatment in the last three books of the 
Caesarian corpus; the problem of the composition of the Alexandrian 

War is too complicated to be touched upon here. 
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